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FOREWORD 


Focusing on Jesus’ agony and death on the cross and on the events 
that lead up to it, Passion plays are emotionally potent dramas. 
They are meant to imbue Christians with contrition and repen- 
tance, with a sense of being part of sinful humanity. But too often 
they instill very different feelings: Christian self-righteousness, 
coupled with contempt and hostility toward Jews and Judaism — 
the people and the religion of Jesus. 

The Jewish people have long been concerned about the possible 
anti-Semitic impact of Passion plays or simplistic renderings of the 
Crucifixion narrative — for good reason. The Protestant scholar, 
Bernhard E. Olson, notes that “in the Middle Ages. . . recitals of the 
Passion of Christ were often followed by physical violence against 
Jews.” The Crucifixion drama, Olson states, played a prominent 
part in the disabilities of Jews through the centuries and is still a 
major cause of hostility against them." 

In 1980, some half a million persons are expected to view the 
Oberammergau Passion Play — some in search of a religious 
experience, others motivated by interest in traditional folk art. Out 
of a profound concern for continued Jewish-Christian understand- 
ing and cooperation, the American Jewish Committee has pre- 
pared the commentary that follows. It examines certain themes 
and their treatment in the drama, and provides relevant 
background information that is not self-evident from what happens 
on the stage. We hope it will enrich the viewer's understanding of 
the events depicted — events which, after almost two millennia, 
still continue to shape the destinies of our faith communities. 


RABBI MARC H. TANENBAUM 
National Director, Interreligious Affairs 
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THE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 1634 - 1980 


Of all the pageants that dramatize the Crucifixion story, the most 
famous undoubtedly is the Passion Play performed every ten years 
by the townsfolk of Oberammergau in upper Bavaria, West Ger- 
many. The Oberammergau play was first performed in 1634, in 
fulfillment of a vow made during a plague epidemic the year be- 
fore. Over the centuries, it has been performed in at least five dif- 
ferent versions; the present one, by Father Joseph Alois Daisen- 
berger — a revision of an earlier text by Father Othmar Weis — has 
been used for more than a century. In modern times, the play and 
the picturesque mountain village in which it is performed have 
become major international tourist attractions. 

The Oberammergau pageant follows Jesus from his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem — where he drives the traders out of the Tem- 
ple — through his arrest, trial, crucifixion and resurrection. These 
scenes are interspersed with musical numbers, both solos and 
choruses, and with “living tableaus” representing certain episodes 
in the Hebrew Scriptures that are traditionally taken as prefigura- 
tions of New Testament events. 


A Work of Fiction 


The Oberammergau Passion Play is a work of fiction. It incorpo- 
rates some episodes from the Gospels, ignores others, and freely 
invents scenes and characters with no basis in Christian Scripture. 
It was written at a time when Christianity was dominated by a 
profoundly anti-Jewish ideology, and thus the characters and 
dramatic development were deliberately drawn to make the Jewish 
people and their leaders appear as villainous and as evil as possible. 
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They were shown to be moved by the most base and vile of mo- 
tives, and depicted as bloodthirsty sadists. In keeping with the 
anti-Jewish animus of the drama, the responsibility of Pilate and 
the brutality of Roman occupation were played down, and 
the historical realities of first century Palestine were almost 
totally ignored. 

Indeed, the drama, before recent revisions, was so vehemently 
anti-Jewish in its impact that it was much admired by Adolf Hitler, 
who declared, at the height of the Second World War: “It is vital 
that the Passion Play be continued at Oberammergau: for never has 
the menace of Jewry been so convincingly portrayed.”® Under the 
Nazi government, the pageant was classified as a “racially impor- 
tant cultural document,” and on the occasion of its tercentenary in 
1934, a Nazified special performance represented Jesus and his dis- 
ciples as Aryan heroes. 


Attempts at Reform 


After the Second World War, when the Christian world began to 
reappraise its attitudes towards Jews and Judaism in the light of the 
Nazi Holocaust, demands for revision came from many quarters, 
both Christian and Jewish. These demands were undergirded by a 
variety of official statements, denouncing anti-Semitism and firmly 
repudiating the notion of collective Jewish guilt for the death of 
Jesus, that were adopted by Christian groups such as the World 
Council of Churches (1961), the Department of World Mission of 
the Lutheran World Federation (1964), the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. (1964), the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church (1964) and 
the Second Vatican Council of the Roman Catholic Church (1964, 
promulgated by Pope Paul VI in 1965). 

In November 1978, leading Catholic and Protestant scholars 
participated in a pioneering symposium on “The Passion of Jesus,” 
sponsored by the Bavarian Catholic Academy in Munich. After 
examining the Oberammergau Passion Play from biblical, theolog- 
ical, and historical perspectives, they concluded, “After Auschwitz 
it is no longer permissible to tell these old lies against the Jewish 
people.” 


A significant number of changes in the text for the 1980 perfor- 
mance have been made, in a serious effort to cleanse the play of 
anti-Jewish polemic and prejudice. Unfortunately, these modifica- 
tions, well-meaning and welcome though they are, do not reach 
the heart of the matter. For the most part, the text has only been 
cut, not re-thought; objectionable passages have become much 
fewer and briefer, but the objectionable themes are still there, and 
the way in which the story unfolds has not been basically altered. 
The traditional anti-Jewish polemic which shaped the earlier text 
has not been questioned, nor have the insights of modern biblical 
and extra-biblical scholarship been incorporated into the dynamics 
of the play. 


THE IMAGE OF THE JEWS AND JUDAISM 


Jewish religious and communal leaders are consistently rep- 
resented as motivated by evil in the Oberammergau Passion Play. 
The traders, whom Jesus ejected from the Temple, are incited by 
frustrated greed and thirst for revenge; the religious establishment 
is prompted mainly by envy and power madness. The people, 
manipulated by their leaders, behave like a lynch mob, driving 
Jesus to the cross with impatient cruelty. 

In accordance with long-standing religious prejudice, the play 
pits Jesus against the Judaism in which he was rooted, and which he 
affirmed and practiced throughout his life. From the outset of the 
play, the religious authorities denounce him as an “enemy of 
Moses, an enemy of the laws of our fathers,” and threaten destruc- 
tion to those who praise him. The crowd —children and adults — 
which has thus far accompanied Jesus with shouts of “Hosannah, ” 
abruptly turns against him in a shocking display of fickleness, and 
cries out that he must perish. 

The anti-Jewish impact of this initial encounter is heightened 
throughout the play by an emphasis on certain themes: that the 
Jews rejected Jesus collectively; that they did so out of willful 
blindness; that they were bloodthirsty and sadistic and that Jewish 
law was harsh and vindictive. 


Collective Responsibility 


The charge that the Jews collectively rejected Jesus and that the 
entire people is responsible for his death is made in various ways in 
the Oberammergau Passion Play. For example, the people who 
greet Jesus with rejoicing when he enters Jerusalem are rep- 
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resented as the same persons who call down death and destruction 
upon him the following day. 

In fact, most of Jesus’ Jewish contemporaries did not know about 
him, his message or his ministry. Half the Jewish population was 
then living outside Palestine, scattered through the far-flung 
Roman Empire. Even within Palestine, it is unlikely that the 
majority of the Jewish population would have heard of him. Among 
those who did know of him, on the other hand, Jesus found, not 
only disciples and adversaries, but also persons who were drawn to 
his teachings without believing he was the promised Messiah. Sig- 
nificantly, the authorities did not dare arrest him in the daytime for 
fear of the popular reaction (Mark 14:2; Matthew 26:5) — a cir- 
cumstance acknowledged in the play itself. And when Jesus was led 
away after being condemned by Pilate, a large crowd, weeping and 
mourning, followed him (Luke 23:27). 

Other instances of the charge of collective guilt may be found in 
the vehement and inflammatory language of the dramatic verse. 
For example, the prologue to Act XI accuses Jewry as a whole: 


Have ye then no mercy, 

Oh, ye deceived and misguided people? 

No! Without pity they cry: Away to the cross with Him!... 
But around the Savior of all, in wrath is raging 

A furious, blinded people which ceaseth not its clamor 
Till the unwilling judge 

Cries: So take Him and crucify Him. 


Willful Blindness 


The poetic language just quoted embodies an additional charge 
associated with long-established prejudice: that only willful per- 
versity, deliberate blindness, prevented the Jews from accepting 
Jesus as Messiah. 

Christians view Jesus through the eyes of faith; that he is divine 
and that he is the Messiah is their central religious affirmation. 
However, to his contemporaries he appeared as a fellow human 
being. His messianic role, which Christians take for granted today, 
was not self-evident even to his followers. On the contrary, the 
Gospels suggest that in some degree Jesus deliberately hid his 
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ministry from the public. His messianic role was supposed to be 
known only to the twelve disciples, not to the general public. In- 
deed, even the twelve did not always comprehend Jesus’ ministry: 
Peter challenged his prediction of his death and resurrection 
(Matthew 16:21-24); the disciples argued which of them was the 
greatest (Luke 9:46-50); James and John advocated the use of force 
(Luke 9:51-56). 

Even within the Oberammergau drama (Act II, Scene 1), the 
disciples are puzzled by Jesus’ words and question him with bewil- 
derment. That being so, the implication that only willful blindness 
and jealousy prevented universal acceptance of Jesus’ messiahship 
is patently unwarranted. 


Allegations of Bloodthirstiness 


Though far less prominent than in earlier versions, expressions 
of vindictive cruelty are still numerous throughout the play. As 
Jesus carries his cross to Golgotha, sadistic enjoyment erupts in a 
kind of shouted dialogue between the priests and the people: “Do 
not let him rest! On, drive him with blows!” “Do not be too careful 
with him!” “Up to Golgotha! To the cross with him!” “Is his arro- 
gance not yet gone from him, even when he hangs helpless upon 
the cross?” “This day will be a festival forever.” And so on. 

The Gospels do not warrant this repeated emphasis on the 
cruelty and bloodlust of the priests and the mob. Their behavior in 
the drama derives less from Christian Scripture than from an un- 
derlying mentality which sought to make Jesus’ adversaries appear 
less than human. 


Misrepresentation of Jewish Law 


The Passion Play pictures Jewish law as the opposite of Christian 
love: as formalistic, harsh and vindictive. The law figures mainly as 
a sanction for enmity against Jesus; only once during the trial is it 
invoked to demand fair treatment for him. The drama betrays no 
understanding of how Jewish law actually was interpreted and 
applied. 


In earlier times, Christians were taught that Jewish law had be- 
come an ossified relic by Jesus’ time — that it consisted solely of the 
often very stern norms of the Hebrew Bible, literally and unchang- 
ingly applied. Actually, Jewish law, like other law codes, has con- 
tinually evolved over the millennia. Long before Jesus’ time, 
Jewish sages had begun to interpret it in increasingly humane 
ways, intentionally making severe punishment difficult to apply. 
The whole tendency of the Talmudic rabbis was toward abolition of 
the death penalty; a Sanhedrin (Jewish high court) that condemned 
even one person to death in seven years— some rabbis said one in 
seventy years — was deemed a “murderous Sanhedrin.” 

In recent years, Christian scholars have examined the lively re- 
ligious world of Jesus’ day without handed-down prejudices, trac- 
ing the varied trends of first-century Judaism with their achieve- 
ments and shortcomings. The results confirm that the antithesis of 
Jewish Jaw and Christian love is false. We now know that many of 
Jesus’ moral teachings — such as the Beatitudes and the injunctions 
of love, forgiveness and mercy —have roots in the Jewish Scriptures 
and are paralleled in the rabbinic writings of his time. Unfortu- 
nately the Passion Play remains untouched by these insights. 


THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


The trial and death of Jesus can be fully understood only if viewed 
against the historical background: the brutal Roman occupation of 
Palestine. Jewish insurgents were fighting an intermittent guerrilla 
war against the occupiers. A large part of the Jewish masses was 
imbued with messianic expectation, including the hope of deliver- 
ance from Roman rule. The Romans, faced with the ever-present 
possibility of a large uprising, resorted to severe repressive mea- 
sures, including frequent executions on the cross. A few decades 
after Jesus’ death, a full-scale rebellion did in fact erupt and was 
crushed only with the destruction of the Temple. 

The play should have conveyed something of the helplessness of 
the people under these conditions, the climate of desperation 
mixed with fervent hope, the political hazards amid which the 
Jewish authorities had to maneuver. But it does no such thing; 
instead, it seeks to heighten dramatic tension by making the Ro- 
mans look better and the Jews far worse than the historical record 
warrants. 


Politics and Religion 


Only one issue divides Jews in the play: how they react to Jesus. 
The Jewish community is depicted as polarized between those who 
accept Jesus — depicted as Christian prototypes — and those who 
hate or reject him. 

In fact, the Jewish community of the time was deeply divided by 
various political and religious factions. By ignoring these internal 
conflicts, the drama obscures the question of whether the high 
priest —who was a Roman appointee —and his followers may be 
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considered “leaders” of the Jewish people. 
A Roman Catholic scholar, Eugene Fisher, comments: 


The Gospels as a whole present us with sufficient evidence, when 
viewed objectively, to reconstruct a true picture of Jesus’ death. 
That picture does not include “the Jews” or even “the Jewish lead- 
ers.” It is an event in which the Roman governor is the primary 
actor, along with certain key figures of the temple party which he 
controlled.’ 


Delineating the chief factions within the Jewish community of 
the first century A.D., Dr. Fisher notes that the Temple priest- 
hood, and the Sadducean party which supported it, were closely 
allied with the interests of the Romans, not for religious but for 
political and economic reasons. Cut off from the people and living 
by collaboration with Rome, they could not be called “Jewish lead- 
ers’ at all. Vigorously opposed to them were the Pharisees, lay 
leaders ofa popular movement that sought to revive the spirit of the 
prophets. In spirit and belief, the teaching of Jesus and the early 
Church was similar to that of the Pharisees. Also opposed to the 
priesthood were the Essenes, an ascetic separatist group which 
denounced the Temple as vile and corrupt. But 


.., the Pharisees and the Essenes, unlike the Sadducees, had no 
political power. They had no temple guards to enforce their will as 
did the chief priest. They were as powerless before the Roman con- 
queror as were Jesus and his small group of followers.* 


According to the Gospels, certain Pharisees befriended Jesus. 
Luke (13:31-33) records that the Pharisees tried to save Jesus’ life 
by warning him that Herod wanted to kill him. In the Passion Play, 
two Pharisees (Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea) come to Jesus’ 
defense. But they are identified only as “friends” of Jesus, not as 
Pharisees. 


The Portrayal of Pilate 


Contrary to everything we know about him, the Passion Play 
shows Pontius Pilate as a nobleminded weakling—a compassionate 
man, sincerely concerned about justice, so feeble in determination 
that he cannot withstand the pressure of the Jewish mob. 
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The New Testament and the historical writings of Philo and 
Josephus all agree that Pilate was a particularly brutal governor, 
known for his ruthlessness in putting down disturbances. The Gos- 
pel (Luke 13:1) mentions a massacre of Galilean pilgrims ordered 
by him; Philo refers to his “corruption, his acts of insolence, his: 
rapine, and his habit of insulting people, his cruelty, and his con- 
tinual murders of people untried and uncondemned, and his 
never-ending, gratuitous, and most grievous inhumanity.”> He was 
eventually recalled to Rome to stand trial for cruelty and oppres- 
sion. Holding absolute power to save or condemn whomever he 
saw fit, he was in no way susceptible to pressure by the Jewish 
authorities. On the contrary, he kept them in fear, and constantly 
and gratuitously offended Jewish religious sensibilities. 

The Passion Play's unhistorical depiction of Pilate could have 
been, but was not, corrected in the current revision. Although one 
passage refers to Pilate’s having “hundreds slaughtered without 
trial or verdict,” he does not behave in the drama like the cruel 
tyrant he was, but rather like a helpless puppet in the hands of the 
Jews. Even his order to scourge the defendant —a routine practice 
in Roman trials —is excused as an attempt to soften Jewish enmity 
against Jesus. 


The Crowd that Cried for Barabbas 


In the Passion Play, Barabbas is described simply as a “robber 
and murderer.” Thus, when some of the members of the crowd cry 
out for his release, they appear to be choosing a common criminal 
over Jesus —a vicious, morally incomprehensible choice. 

In actual fact Barabbas, according to both Mark and Luke, was 
convicted of sedition, the same crime for which Jesus was con- 
demned by Pilate. The evidence indicates that he was a guerrilla 
fighter against the Romans.® As such, he would have been some- 
thing of a popular hero, particularly among those convinced that 
freedom from Roman oppression could be achieved only through 
armed struggle. 

If the Passion Play had depicted Barabbas correctly as a fighter 
against the occupying power, those who called for his release would 
at least have had a humanly understandable motive. 
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“IT’S IN THE BIBLE” 


Efforts to remove anti-Jewish elements from Passion plays are fre- 
quently countered by the assertion that a particular passage is 
“there in the Bible.” Christian scholars have responded to this as- 
sertion with two major observations. 

First, the New Testament cannot be fully understood without 
taking into consideration the findings and insights of both biblical 
and extra-biblical scholarship. Father John T. Pawlikowski has 
noted: 


A great deal of vital background material is missing from the Gospel 
narratives as they now stand. It must be supplied through auxiliary 
readings and commentaries. This situation makes it almost impos- 
sible for even the very best of Passion plays to entirely avoid a 
travesty of the Gospel story. We cannot obtain a fully accurate pic- 
ture of the trial and death of Jesus from reading the Gospels alone. 
This is the clear conclusion of the vast majority of modern biblical 
scholars.” 


Second, the Gospel narratives differ among themselves in de- 
scribing key events; and one of the ways in which they differ sig- 
nificantly is in the roles ascribed to Jews and others in the trial and 
death of Jesus. As Dr. Fisher has noted, Matthew adds to the ear- 
lier account by Mark certain small but provocative elements that 
foster the notion of Jewish guilt. For example, “he expands a ques- 
tioning of Jesus by the temple authorities into a formal trial before 
the Sanhedrin. This trial, many scholars agree today, could not 
have taken place that night in the way Matthew describes it. ..”8 
Again, where Mark, hoping to appease Roman sensitivity, has Pi- 
late merely somewhat hesitant about whether to condemn Jesus, 
Matthew shows him wholly convinced of Jesus’ innocence. Hence 
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the handwashing scene —a detail of dubious authenticity, since this 
ritual was a Jewish, not a Roman custom. The “blood curse” (“His 
blood be upon us and our children’) also is an addition in Matthew. 

Because of such differences, the question of which passages and 
events from the Gospels are selected in dramatizing the Passion has 
an important bearing on how feelings toward Jews and Judaism will 


be affected. 


One-Sided Choices 


The Oberammergau play invokes and emphasizes those Gospel 
episodes which cast the most unfavorable light on Jewish motives 
and actions, no matter. how narrow their historical basis. For exam- 
ple: the “blood curse,” the cause of so much hatred and persecution 
of Jews throughout history (found only in Matthew); the hand- 
washing, by which Pilate displaces the responsibility for Jesus’ 
condemnation from himself to the Jews (also only in Matthew); the 
incident where Jesus, after his scourging, is once more shown to a 
pitiless mob (only in John). 

The question, then, is not whether the events depicted in the 
Oberammergau drama are true to Scripture; the question is why 
these particular events were selected. It would have been possible 
to devise a text fairer and more sympathetic to Jews, yet equally 
true to Scripture. 


It’s NOT in the Bible 


In view of the argument that Passion plays must adhere to the 
Gospel accounts, it deserves to be pointed out that one important 
strand in the Oberammergau drama has no biblical foundation at 
all: the affair of the Temple traders. 

In the Gospels, the traders are summarily driven from the Tem- 
ple courtyard by Jesus, and are not mentioned thereafter. In the 
Passion play, however, they inveigle Judas into offering to betray 
Jesus and serve as intermediaries between him and the Jewish 
establishment. All this is freely invented; in the Gospels, Judas 
approaches the priests directly and on his own initiative with his 


offer of betrayal. 
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The traders’ role and their vengeful outcries, prominent in ear- 
lier versions of the play, have been considerably reduced in the 
current revision. But cutting proves to be no substitute for rethink- 
ing. The traders still figure as initiators of Jesus’ betrayal and as an 
incarnation of “Jewish greed.” 


AN OPPORTUNITY MISSED 


Both Roman Catholic and Protestant scholars have emphasized 
that the message of the Passion for Christians is to make them 
aware of their own culpability, not to lay the guilt to others. Father 
Ralph Gorman writes: 


The true Christian identifies himself with those who schemed 
against Christ, clamored for his death, and crucified Him on Cal- 
vary. Looking for the guilty, the true Christian strikes his own 
breast and acknowledges that it was because of his sins that Christ 
died...No man can harbor hatred of the Jews in his heart and be a 
Christian.® 


In similar fashion, Dr. Olson observes: 


The I-with-Christ identification uses the Cross to demonstrate the 
culpability of others. The I-against-Christ identification points up 
our own guilt and our involvement in the deeper and more insidi- 
ous acts of inhumanity which men everywhere are disposed to 
commit.1° 


internalizing the Passion 


Two well-intentioned efforts to universalize and internalize the 
responsibility for Jesus’ death appear near the beginning of the cur- 
rent Oberammergau text. One, a passage in the foreword cites the 
Vatican Council Declaration of 1965, and adds that the Jews who 
demanded the death of Jesus should be regarded as “representa- 
tives of all mankind, who by their sins brought about the Lord’s 
death.” The second, a new addition to the prologue of Act I, dis- 
claims “any attempt to seek guilt among others; let each person 
recognize himself as guilty in what happened.” 
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However praiseworthy, these additions are nullified by the 
drama which follows. To feel their own culpability in the Passion of 
Jesus, Christians must be able to identify with all parties in the 
conflict. They must feel that they could have behaved just like 
Jesus’ adversaries in the same circumstances; and they may indeed 
feel some empathy for Pilate, even for Judas. But the priests, the 
traders and the populace are depicted as so villainous, so one- 
dimensional, that it is virtually impossible for onlookers to imagine 
themselves in their roles; and the overwhelming impact of this por- 
trayal in the drama is not forestalled by exhortations before the 
drama. 


To Overcome Old Falsehoods 


As has been shown in these pages, the Oberammergau drama 
remains rooted in a tradition of hostility and contempt toward Jews 
and Judaism which prevailed for many centuries and shaped the 
attitudes of generations of Christians. According to this tradition, 
Jews were collectively guilty of the death of Jesus; they had been 
rejected by God for refusing to accept Jesus, and their religion, 
spiritially exhausted by Jesus’ time, had become invalid with the 
advent of Christianity. Only in modern times has this anti-Jewish 
ideology been repudiated by major Christian churches and re- 
placed by policies of respect and understanding. 

In 1975, the (United States) National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops issued a statement on Catholic-Jewish Relations. Referring 
to Nostra Aetate (the Papal bull promulgating the Second Vatican 
Council's Declaration on the Relation of the Church to the Jewish 
People), and to the Vatican’s Guidelines on Religious Relations 
with Jews, the Bishops declared: 


We urge all in the Church who work in the area of education, 
whether in the seminary, the school or the pulpit, not only to avoid 
any presentation that might tend to disparage Jews or Judaism but 
also to emphasize those aspects of our faith which bear witness to 
our common patrimony and our spiritual ties with Jews. 

Much of the alienation between Christian and Jew found its ori- 
gins in a certain anti-Judaic theology which over the centuries has 


led not only to social friction with Jews but most often to their op- 
pression. One of the most hopeful developments in our time, pow- 
erfully assisted by Nostra Aetate, has been the decline of the old 
anti-Judaism and the reformation of Christian theological. exposi- 
tions of Judaism along more constructive lines. 

The first major step in this direction was the repudiation of the 
charge that Jews were and are collectively guilty of the death of 
Christ. Nostra Aetate and the new Guidelines have definitely laid 
to rest this myth which has caused so much suffering to the Jewish 
people. There remains however the continuing task of ensuring 
that nothing which in any way approaches the notion of Jewish col- 
lective guilt should be found in any Catholic medium of expression 
or communication. Correctly viewed, the disappearance of the 
charge of collective guilt of Jews pertains as much to the purity of 
the Catholic faith as it does to the defense of Judaism.”* 


It would have been an act of justice and reconciliation if the pro- 
ducers of the 1980 Oberammergau Passion Play had taken these 
words more fully to heart. Christians as well as Jews are poorer for 
the failure to use this opportunity. 
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